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THE NATIONAL EFFORT 



national comnittee made up of representatives from four federal 
departrjients addressed itself in 1968 \o defining and identifying 
agribusiness occupations and the industries in which they are located. 
This effbrt involved the cooperation of many individuals wi^thin the 
four departments, from many of the states and from the private sector 
ifidus tries involved in agribusiness. 

Six years later, in September, 1974, the effort resulted in the 
publication by the Economic Research Service of the United States 
Departi^ient of Agricultu/e an ERS 570 series entitled EMPLOYMENT IN 
AGRICUdjURE AND AGRIBUSINESS OCCUPATIONS, The base data employed 
were those of the 1970 Census of Population of the U,S, Bureau of 
the Census, The eigtit categori.es of competencies in use by the U.S, 
Office of Education were utilized to identify those occupations and 
industries requiring agricultural competence. The agribusiness sector 
thus identified consisted of 108 occupations and 201 industries from 
the CLASSIFIED INDEX OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS of the Bureau of 
the Census, ' 



J he national committee identified six major objectives. One of 
was to "Identify skills, "competencies' and training needed for* 
t and future employment in agribusiness occupations," As an 
approach to this foy^idable task, representatives of agricultural 
education of the nation met in Columbus, Ohio in May, 1974 where each 
state represented was requested to accept responsibility for competency 
identification fqr one or several of the occupations previously 
identified, 

• /'' * ■ ■ . 

Texas acc^epted responsibility for competency identification in 
the production of cotton and the production of horses. This document 
is a part of/the work done fn the discharge of. that* responsibil ity. 
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/ '\ : : INTRODUCTION ' 

\ ' : y-; ' . : - ,7' \ ■ : . 

• ' ' Rapid redirect/ion of programs of agricultural education is in 
progrSess in the United Sta'tes. A realizatiqn of the need for 
educational programs to provide manpower requirements for all occupations 
requiWhg agricultural competence is rapidly being translated into * 
programs and curriculums to meet the needs without regard to the 

. location of the /occupation. It has been established tKat agricultural 
competence is ryeqtiired in 201 industries rather than five bearing upon 

- agriculture pcpductibn,. forestry and fisheries. At the same time, 
TeducationaiT planners accept identification, and analyses of the 
/competencies required in each occupation, to be a viable approach to 
curriculum development. ■■ ] 

So ;i^ast/ was the need for competency identification in the 
ocpupationsVand industrie$ identified by a national study and published 
/ in August, J 974 by the Ejcohomic Research Service of thte United States 
. V Department iOf Agriculture* that it was quickly apparent that ho one 
\school syst^ nor indeed one state could accomplish the entire. mission. 
Beginning '11 jfi June,M973 planning' began to distribute the responsibil ity 
among the several states, and in May» 1974 at a national meeting in 
Columbus, /Ohio, .a majority of the states of the natipn 'accepted 
' responsible for specific competency identification. * 

Representatives .from Texas'accepted responsibil ity ^r competency 
identification in the production. areas of cotton and horses. 



■ ^ . ■ • / ^ • "... J ■ 

^ *Emp1dyment in /Agricul tura] and Agri-business Occupations , Economic Research 
Semce, United States Defpartment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
Bureau of the Census, IJ.S. Department of Commerce; Office of Education, 
U.S./ Department of Health/ Education- and Welfare and Manpower Administration 
^ and/Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor; Series ERS-570; 
August, . 1974. . . ; 
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Purpose, pf the Study 

Tl^e oHm^ry nurppse of thi&^stutly was to determine from industry the 
c(?\^t§P^:ies necessary for ent/y and advancement in cotton oroduction* A 
s^^ori^^ry pi^'^Dose was to 'interpret data from TexdS and national manpower 
st^^-fe^ WUh implications for program planning in agricultural education 
^h^cfi Includes up-dating of training and employment needs in fexas Anribus- . 
ir'^S?- the results should lead to better knowledge of the competencies that 
sl^%ld taught in vocational agriculatue programs involved in training 
s<^^cl^nt:s for ernDlbyment in^aEWrriTroduction. Results" of interpretation 
0^ rt)?^ W^r'' d$j;ia would provide more realistic estimates of the denand for 
e^^'^Wy^e^ that <^^ed agricultural skills and competencies to oerform /their 
]0^^ \x\ Order to achieve these purposes the following specific objectives 
w^^^ d^ygloped 3s guidelines for conducting the research: 

1. Identify competencies in "cotton production required at the, entry 
fi^st advancement levels of employment. , 

2^ Refine and validate competencies in cotton production/ ; ^ 

3^ EnterP^et data on employment and training -'needs in agribusiness, 
Up-date the employment^ and training needs in Texas agribusiness from 

sljppiied by USOE, U.S. Department^ of Agriculture, U.S. Department of ^ 
L^W» and the U.S. Bureau of the Census through the National Commi ttee^ on 
Ef^^lf^yfilent and Training Needs in Agribusiness. 

Publish a final report fo| submis,sion to the Texas Education Agency 

f* ^ ' ■ 

a^^ cJi^seminate copies to states through reciprocity. 

/ ^ . " ' Definition of Terms - ' S 

■ \ , •. • ^ ^ ■ ■ . „ . ■ ■ ' 

facilitate understanding and utilizatipn'of the findings erf this study, 

tl^^ following definitions were^used: . , 



Duty - A larqe segment of work nerformed by an individual. It is one 
if many major activities performed as part of a job.. Each duty is made up 
\f several segments. An example of a duty is "controlling insects". 

General Competency -A major subdivision of a duty. An examnl^ of a 
leneral comDetehcy is "determine the degree of insect threat". 

Specific Competency - A subdivision of a general competency. This is 
isujilly a discrete work unit having a specific beginning and ending t)oint. 
In example of a specific competency is "identify mature andn'mmature forms^ 
)f harmful and beneficial insects". V , 

* i . Basic. Assumotions 
«h ' 

The folldwing basic assumptionf were made in planning and conducting 
:he study: . ^ ^ 

1. Members of the advisory and validating committees were representative 
)f the cotton production industry. 

2. Respondents for the national validation phase were representative of 
;he cotton production industry. 

3. Specific competencies are fundamental elements used in developing a 
:urriculum for cotton nro?luption. 

4. Specific competencies are logical parts of a general ^comoetency. 

I 5, General competencies are logical parts of a duty and are useful as a 
leans of grouping specific competencies. 

6. Duties listed are logical subdivisions of the cotton production in- 
lustry and are useful for grouping general competencies. 

J' Limitation 
The findings of th-is stucly were subject to the following limitation: 
rhe study was limited to the information obtained from responses on question- 



aires from oroducers in 9 of the- ten leading cotton oroducinq states. ' 

\ ^ Researc|i Procedure ' 

The review of relevant literature through use of a computer search 
initiated the project. The citations of (1 ) the Bibliography of Agriculture 

from the National Agriculture Library and (2) the Research in Educatibn, 

' . * ' • • •. ^> 

Current Index 'to Journal s in -Eduqation, and the Abstracts of Instructional 

Materials subfiles of the Educational Resources Information Center of the 

National Institute of Education were reviewed by computer search. Leaders 

in agricyl/tural education were surveyed by letter to locate relevant material 

jiot ^included in the cTomputer search. Copies of useful; material were oWained 

for review and possible inclusion in the jcompetency listr 

Special ized pers^el in the Department of, Soil and ^op ^cienceS' assisted 
with developing the preliminary listing of competencies for cotton nroduction. 
Specialists in cotton^production met with project personnel to discuss compet- 
encies to be Included in the corripetency list. The experience and expertise of 
the_ selected special rsts -and the input from trie literatiHre were combined to 
formulate a competency list for cotton production. 

Staff meipbers of the Agricultural Education Division, Texas Education 
Agency, identified several people w)io were qualified to serve on the advisory - 
and validating committees for cotton production. Advisory committee members 
(Appendix A) were selected from the list of nomjnees and met once on the Texas 
A&M University campus to evaluate the competency list. The advisory committee 
*added some competencies, deleted other competencies, and revised competency 
.statements .to make the preliminary list more relevant. 

Following the advisory committee meeting the project^ staff revised the 
competency list and submitted it to the advisory conwittee members by mail 
for review. Additional comments and suggestiops were solicited to insure 

10 
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that the project staff had made revisions according to the advisory committee 

-recommendations. The competency list was refined according to the suggestions 

*'■ ■ '■,' ' 9 * . . ' ,• 

made by the responding advisory committer members. ' * • • , > 

Members of the val idation committee (Appendix A) were selected from 

those persons remaining on the list of nominees. The coimittee net on the 

, Texas AAM University camous for validation of tfj||^efined comnetency. list 
fpr cotton production. The validating committee reviewed the list and made ' 

suggestions for improvements. Committee members were asked to rate each 
specific competency for cotton production in terms, of relative importance 
associated wij:h emnloyabil ity at the_ entry and first advancement levels 'of 



employment. ^ ^" " . 

The project staf^f incorporated the suggested changes into the competency 
list and compiled results of the relative importance judgements. These were 
then mailed to members of the validating committee for additional comments. 
The final draft of the competency list used for the nationaf val idation phase 
resulted frorti utilizing the suggestions made by the validation committee members. 



State directors of agricultural education in 9 of the ten leading states 
in cotton production (Appendix B) were asked to identify for each state ten 
outstanding members of the cotton production industry to serve as a national 
validation committee, Questionaires were mailed to those people so identified. 
Noprespondents were sent a followup letter urging, them to complete the survey, 
those not responding to the followup were sent another auestionaire and were 
again asked to complete and return the instrument. 

Forty- three people in the cotton production industry from nine states 
o.ther than Texas returned questionaires. The-'respondents rated each specific 
competency for cotton production in terms^of the relative importance associated 
with employability at the entry and first advancement levels of employm,ent. 

11. . . 
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The degree of relative fmpoHance and definitions for each as approved by the 
Natlonarcommi ttee for^ Id^mtifying Cdmpetencies in Agricultural Occupations 
fplloH: • . ' ^ . * 

Essentjal - Of utmost imporJ:ance; competence in performing this task is 
1 ' ^ absolutely necessar^ for {a>try level ^employment. ► 
^ ' Important - Competence in performing this task has much iQHyence or effect 
, on empToyab41ity. 

f)f Some Importance - Competence in performing this ti'ask has some influence 

" -.■-'■# 

on eniployability. 

^Not Important - Competence in performing this task has no effect on 

employability. ' , \ - 

Dqes )lot Apply - Task 'does not apply to the occupation cluster. 
A 5 point scale was used to score the respondents' responses. The scale : 

used for tabulation was: ^ \ 

\ • . ' - ^ • ' . 

4, = essential , . 

' 3 important _ - . ' , , . 

* 2 = of some importance 

^ 1 = not important ' ' 

6 = does not apply . ^ 

A weighted mean was tben/caleulated for each specific competency to help 

determine the overall relative importance of each competency. The highest 

pos^sible weighted mean was 4.00 with thev lowest possible weighted mean being 

0.00. ^ The weighted mean was calculated from' the responses of, respondents 

who actually checked a degree of relative importance for specific competency 

statements. • v ; ^ ' ^ * 

'- • , ^ " . . • * ■ . . 

The weighted mean for each general competency 'was' calculated hy summing 

the scores for the specific/competencies and dividing l?y the sum of respondents 

for the specific competencies constituting the general competency. Likewise, 



•the wedghted mean for each duty was calcula^ted by summing all scores 
for specific competencies and dividing by the sum of respondent? for 
the specific comp^|^^^Hfepip luting the. duty. Appendix A lists the 
duties in rank o^^^HH^^PPpomponent general competertci^ k ordered 
within each duty. 

Findings 

•» 

Table No. 1, page 7, summarizes responses of forty-three people 
in the cotton production industry from 9 states other than Texas. Noted 
on the table are the number of responses for each degree of relative 
importance, number of people who did not respond, and the weighted mean 
for each duty, general competency, and specific competency. Due to a\^ 
deficiency in the questionaire instructions, which apparently impl ied 
to some respondents .that -only specific competencies should be marked, 
too few people responded to the duty and general competency statements 
to provide meaningful data. Therefore, the data presented for general 
competencies is an extrapolation of all responses for the specific com- 
petencies constituting the general competency. The data presented for 
each duty is, likewise, an extrapolation of all responses for the specific 
competencies comprising the duty^ ^ ^ 

Specific competencies are fundamental elements used in developing a 
curriculum for cotton production. It is essential, then, that curriculum, 
^developers incorporate those competencies deemed most Important to embloy-' 
ability into the curriculum. The decision to include or not to include^. 
a specific competency in the curriculum is based on many inputs, one of 
/ which 1s the relative importance of each competency considei^d along with 
the time available for instruction. 

13 
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Table No. 1. Weighted Means .Deri ved from Responses 0/ 43 Cotton Producers in 
9 States to 5 Categories of Relative Importance for 158 Specific Competencies, 
46 GanViaZ Compztdnciu , and /5 Vatiu for Cotton Production. 



and Specific Giftmpetenci.es*** 


Relative Importance 


Weighted Mean 




• Essential 


Important 


Of Some Importance 


Not Important 


Does Not Apply 


Did Not Respond 


I. IntfwductLon 

1. Discuss the history of cotton. 

2. List the amount of production in the 
U.S. and the world. 

3'. Describe government policies' that 
affect cotton production. 

4. Evaluate opportunities in cotton pro- 
duction. 

II.. SeZzcting and Pfi^panAng So-il i^oA, CotX^n 
PHoducti-On 

A. Sfldct jthd land to ait'. 

1. Recognize land possessing physical 
conditions, native fertility, and 
topography suitable for cotton 
production. 

2. Analyze the effect the government 
cotton program has on land selection. 

3. Develop crop rotation or crop 
alternation plan for soil build- 

i ing and for soil sanitation. 

B. Vi!teAmim the. time. to pton) land. 

1. Explain the influence crop residue 
disposal and moisture conditions 


30 
4 

5 

7 

14 

158 
46 

26 
5 

15 
48 

— 


64 
11 

16 

21 

16 

193 

58 

12 
22 

24 
82 


48 
15 

13 

n 

9 
62 

n 

4 

12 

2 
33 

4- 


27 
11 

8 
4 
4 

12 
5 

1 

3 - 

1 

7 


0 
0 

0' 

0 

0 

3 

; 

0 

0 

1 
? 


3 
2 

1 

0 
0 

2 
1 

0 
1 

"0 ■ 
0 


2.57 
2.20 

2.43 

2.72 

2.93 

3.;5 
5.12 

3.47 
2.69 

3.19 
2.97 


■■' — — — - — - — n fi^- on ■ the ■time~'te plow land. — «■ 

2. Comply with legal requirements and 
conditions regarding disposal of 
crop residues. 


16 


16 


■ 7 


3 


1 


0 


3.00 





"^tXitie^ are identified by Roman numerals. Data presented was calculated by 
summing all scores for those specific competencies constituting the duty. 
**G^neAal Compct^nciQ^ are identified by capital letters. Data presented was 
calculated by summing all scores for those specific competencies constituting 
the general 'Competencies . 
***Specif1c Competencies are identified by Arabic numerals. Datii presented is 
.the summary of responses by the 46 respondents. ^. 
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(Tab^e No-, 1 > cont> ) 



ecific Comp^teffcies*** 



111. 



3. Compare and select the method of 
crop residue disposal. 

4. Compare advantages and disadvant- 
ages of fall and spring plowing. 

C. Vtoio thd land. 

1, Compare methods' of plowing land and 
select the method of. plowing. 

2, Operate crop residue disposal 
equipment, plowing equipment, and 
power sources safely. 

3, Maintain, adjust, and be able to 
perform field repair on crop^ 
residue disposal equipment, plow- 
ing equipment, and power sources. 

SefecXing and il^lnc\ F^/vUZizeu an'd Soil 

A. VcXeArrUm cotton macAO and micKo nut- 

1. List nutrient requirements for 
cotton production. 

2. Take soil samples. 

3. Interpret sbil test results spec- 
ifically for cotton production. 

4. Compare costs of methods of fert- 
ilizer application. 

5. Evaluate the effect of fertilizer 



Relative Imoortance 



4-> 



.4-> 

4-> 
i- 

C 



" — plaLe iiie riL on yf g >rl re y pen s e . 

6. Recognize nutrient dejficiencies 
""by visual ^observation^ of plant. 

CompoKd yittd Ae^aZt6 f^Mm tiding d^f^- 
'{^^(LKant AouAce^ o {^ nvJjUant^ and 6olt 
amzndmzntS . 

?lan a (^antiLitif pKOQKom a6ing combin- 
ations 0(5 nutKlcnt 60uA.c(L6 to be ap- 
plied at dii6ig/iatfid tj.m^6 in Apec^jJ-terf 
amounts . , 

15 



8 

7 
64 

15 



25 

24 
98 

oa 

21 
22 

17 

14 



23 

23 
53 

24 



14 

15 

241 

112 

10 
16 

16 

2? 

-26- 



o 
c 

o 
6 



t-0 



o ■ 



11 

11 
11 



4-) 

O 
CI 
E 



o 



64 
42 

11 

3 

10 
7 



T3 
C 

o 
a 

CO 

cc 



•r— 

Q 



0 , 

S 

2 

0 
1 

0 

0 



c 
to 

0) 



0) 

■•-> 

•r- 



2.88 
2.79 

3.29 



3.49 



3.47 
^.24 

3:21 

3.19 
3.40 

3.16 

3 . 16 
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24 



22 



20 



55 



3.14 



3.00 
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(Table No. 1, Cont.) 



and Specific Competencies*** 



IV. 



V. 



K Calculate and compare cost per unit 
of nutrient from availably ferti- 
lizer sources. 

2. palculate the most economic combin- 
ation of cotton nutrient sources. 

Appty ^^AXUZizzA^. 

1. Calibrate fertilizer application 
equipment. 

2. Operate fertili 7- 
equipment and pr« 

3. Mainta 1, adju; 
perfonr field 
application equ 
sources . 



Relative Importance 



14 

10 

65 

26 



C 

o 

, o 



25 

30 
S4 

13 



U 

o 

Q 



o 

CO 



2 
10 



m 

o 
c 



D 




iPDli cation 
source- safely; 
.yid be arle :o 
on fe-^ti zer 
t and powe - 



A. 



c. 



1. Identify plant ch^pBicreristi cs . 

2. Identify fiber properties. 

3. Explain environmental influence on 
fiber quality. 

1. Determine the varieti-s adauted to 
local conditions 
Cdmparr the char acter nics of 
locall> adapted \/a>^ieties. 
tzct and i>ecuAe 4c : 

Select the varif bes adaptec to 



22 18 



17 i 23 



;34 



c 
o 

o 

CO 

a: 

+-> 
o 



16 
13 



UUMdIt l UMS. — ~ . 

Compare quality cotton seed. 
Compare advantages and disadvant- [ 
ages of certified, locally produced ^ 
or home saved seed. 
4>v^escribe storage methods for saved 
seed. 

5. Evaluate the effect of seed variety 
on yield responses. 

6. Arrange for treating and/6r secur- 
ing seed. 

7. Explain effect of seed laws on seed 
selection. 
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48 
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14 

16 

40 

M i 

2? n 
«r tJ57 44 
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3.21 

3.14 
3.27 

3.51 

3.44 



3.33 

2.93 
2.52 
2.95 
2.31 

2.49 
3. 14 

3.21 

3.07 
3.04 
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13 
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10 
7 
6 
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23 
22 
28 
29 
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1 1 



10 



3.16 

3v07 
2.77 
3.12 
2.93 
2.71 
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and Specific Conipetencies*** 



Planting ^ 

A. V^zpoAz 6zzdbzd ^OK ptayitLng, 

1. Describe and recognize character- 
istics of a cotton seedbed. 
Compare methods of seedbed prepar 
ation 

Operat- 11 age equipment and 
power ^^urces safely. 
Maintar , adjust, and be able to 
perforn field repair or tillage 
equipment and power sou ces. 

o . '^minc. the tiwa, to planX dl(^- 

Measure sc^^ 1 temperature to det- 
ermine time to plaint. 
Compare early and late planting. 
Recognize moisture conditions 
essen* ?1 at planting time. 
Study )cal weather conditions. 
list pJic. , 
Detem ne the row wi ^ ' 
ing. 

Determine the depth 
regard to environments 
Adjust planter to dete 
width. 

Adjust planter for dept 



l/I 



^r plant- 
anting in 
:ondi tions. 
ned row 

of plant- 
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Operate plarttirfg'equipn^nt and 
power oi xes safely. 
Maintd . and be able ti perform- 
field repair on planter, 

c(K]^iizc that all \A)zzd^ a/ic koAmf^ul to 

Evaluate the economic imparct of 
x^eeds on returns. 
Discuss ^he ways weeds are spread. 
Idehtif grasses infesting cotton. 



Relative Importance 
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0 
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c 

0) 
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3 



0 
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0 
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3.34 
3. 36 

3.44 

3.28 

3.42 

3.30 

3. 10 

3.12 
3.05 

3.42 

2. PI 

3. ^9 

3.^ 
3.57 

3.44 
3.70 



3.49 
3.33 

3. 37 

3. 10 

3.23 
2.93 
3.12 
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and Specific Competencies*** 



C. 



V. 



4. Identify broadleaf plants infesting 
cotton. 

E^'^iiuaX^ rmchanZcaZ and cuZta/uil u)^td 

contAol. ' ^ 

1. Identify methods of mechanical and 
cultHiral weed, control . 
Appraise the performance of mech- 
anical ■^nd cultural weed control 
methods*. 

Rate methods of nfechanical and 
cultural weed control in terms of 
expected econojnic costs and>,ret- 
urns. " 
EvaixiaXz chantcat m,Q.d contAot, 

1 . Recognize approved herbicides ., 

2. Appraise the performance of recom- 
mended herbicides. 

3. Recognize effect of herbicide car- 
ry-over characteristics i^n soi^. 

4. Rate recommended herbicides in 
terms of expected economic cost' 
and returns. 

Plan a ^^)^^d contKo^ p/iognam 



Relative Importance 



c: 

CO 
CO 



1 

2. 



3. 



Compare weed control methods. 
Recognize weed infestations and 
select a mechani(;al and/or cultural 
and/or chemical weed control pro- 
gram. 

Select appropriate chemical for the 
4^ 



ERJC 



Apply a weed control p/iogfiam. 

1. Operate mechanical weed control 
equipment, herbicide application 
equipment, incorporation equipment, 
and power sources safely. 

2. Maintain, adjust, and be ab'e to 
perform field repaid on mechinical 
weed contrpl equipment and nower 

Sources, 
aintain ,. adjust, calibrate, and be 
able to perfrom field repair on 

herbicide application equipment. 
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3.3r 
3.42 
3.5£ 

3.37 

3.40 



3.33 
3.41 
3.29 



3.33 
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3.54 



3.47 



3.26 



3.51 
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and Specific Competencies*** 



Mix reconinended cotton herbicides 
conforming to manufacturer's labe" 
directions. 

Comply wth manufacturer's label 
directions and legal requirements 
affectin^ timing of recommended 
^otton herbicide apnl leaf ion. 
Hpply or arrange for application 
of recommended cotton herbicides 
accordinc to manufacturer's label 
directions . 

ecoqnize dangers of carry-over 
f chemical residues in the soil 
nd in app'lication equipment. 



CorvOiOi 
A. Per 



il 



-irm- 



miyiQ. the, itg^ct 0(5 u^6^ct threat. 

1. .dentify mature and immature 
^orms of hairmful and benefic 
insects. 

2. Select and utilise methods c 
anticipatirg development of ^ 
ful insects . 

Ev€i^ucit^ aiitiUiaZ ^M^ct contAol 
meX-hods. 

1. Appraise pe»^formance of cultiral 
Insect cont^^cl practices. 
Evaluate the oerformance of ^ex. 
attractants and traps for i - iect 
ro r iLrul i n i^ o tton. — ■ — ^ 



2. 



3. Select methods of cultural nsect 
control in tenns of expecte t eco- 
nomic costs and returns. 
C. tvatuatz chomlcjoUU ion. lMe,cX ccnvtAot. 

1. Appraise perfrrmance of recom- 
mended insect aides. 

2. Select -insect cide in terms of ex- 
pected econoinc costs and returns. 

V. Ptan an In&^cX zovxtKot pAogKom. 

1. Develop a procedure for detpctior 
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3. 65' 



3.63 



3.65 



3.63 

3.23' 
3.35 



3.47 

3.23 
2.99 
3.07 



0 



0 ;i 
(. 0 



3.02 
3.25 

3.19 

3.30 
3.20 
3.35 



and Soecific Cipnptpnclr 



Comoare cultural and chemical 
^ insect control methods. 

Calculate costs and returns of a 
program to control insects. 
-ppZij lYiiiZct cortOiot p^ognjom. 

Ooerate insecticide aoplication 
equioment and power sources safely. 
Maintain, adjust, calibrate, and 
Derform .field reqair on insect- 
icide equipment. 

Mix recommended cotton insecticides 
conforming to manufacturer's label 
directions . 
-i- Comoly with m&nufacturer's label 
directions and leqal requirements 
' ^ aff^ecting timing of recommended 

cotton insecticide application. 

5. Apply or arrange for aoplication 
of recommended cotton insecticides 
according to manufacturer's label 
directions . 

6. Recognize dangers of carry-over of 
chemical residues iii annlicattdn 
equioment. 

t/III. ContAolting VaJsZO^q^ 

A. Recognize cLUta^t Ayrnptom. 

Evaluate the economic impact of 
diseases on returns. 
Explain the ways in which diseases 
. are spread. 



Relative Imoortance 



Identify symotoms ot harmtui aise- 
ases. 

4. Name diseases infecting cqtton. 
EvalxLott cuJttuAaZ distant contnol 
methods, 

^-^scribe practices coMsidered 

•^neficial in disease control 

?rograms* 
I , Compare the effectivt?ness of 

::ultural practices in control- 

ing diseases. 
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2.88 
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' and bu^eclfic Compete'^ es*** 



K':?*dt 1 ve- .1^ 



tance 



C. EuoZuote c^imicaZ dib'^ab . contnxft. ■ ^ 

1. Recognize approved fjngicides. 

2. Appraise the perfonrance of recom- 
mended fung^ici?les . . 

3. Select recommended fungicides in 
terms of expected economic^' costs 

^ and returns. 
V, Flan a (lijizcit>z co^ttAal pn^'ogxam. 
1. Compare cul turair^nd chemical 

disease control methods. 
2* Calculate costs arcl returns of 
' program to control problem diseases. 
E. Appty a dU^^cUiQ. 'o^itncl pKog^jom. 

1. Operate funr . ^de anplicati^on ^ 
equipment ^ Dower sources safely. 

2. Maintain, < ]ust, cal^rate. and 
be able to ^rform fielc repair on 
fungicide apoli cation equipment*. 

3. Mix recommended cotton fungicides 
conforming tj manufacturer's lei^el 
di recti ons . 

4. Comply with marfuf ac^urer ' s label 
directions and 1 egaT^requi rements 
affecting timing of recommended 
cotton. fungicide application. 

5. Apply or arrange for application 
of .recommende^d cotton fungicides 
according to manufacturer' s ' abel 
directions. , ^ 

6. Recognize danger^ jt chemi carr _ 



to 
to 



over 1 :;seas: control eqr ^ment. 



IX. lfiA....jai .YiQ 



Vlcui 
1 



am- 



mount and timing ot 
ieterminp whether pr^ 
on, irrigation, or c^ni 
emental irrigation ' neeri- 
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Comrar* 
fal t. 
i rri gat 
ed supr 
ed. ^ ^ 

Appraise the effects of" moisture 
quantity and quality. 
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and Specific Competencies*** 




8 



Anticipate production p?|feblenis 
Caused irrigation water. 
Evaluate fertilizer application 
through irrigation water. 
Evaluate soil amendments used to 
aid water penetrat;ion. 
Comjillie types of irrigeht^'on 
systems. / 
Compute costs of ir;rigflrtion sys- 
tems. 



Calculate added costs ybnd returns - . 
from irrigation. - ( 
9. Comply with legal requirements 

conc^erning irrigation. ' 
A)op£y AJuUgcuUon. 

1. Operate irrigation equipment safely. 

2. Maintain, adjust,^ and be able to 
PerforHn field repair on irriga,tion 
equipment. 

3, Recognize soil and plant conditions 
incii eating irrigation is needed. 

4, Determine amount of and ^iw for 
, applying Tioation for th^ nost 

e -^nomic ' :tion. 

Control ware Jistribution over 

the fielc 



S Cojiculate thi cc'ot and ^cXuAyvs {^Kom 



EKLC 



defoliation erses natural de'"il 
iation. 

2. Compute *^ne 3St of chemical 
defoliat^n 

1, Recogniz; tht growth stage of a ^ 
cotton p ant that is ready to 
defoliate- 

2. Anticipate possibility of inclement 
Weather that would affect defol- 
iation time. 

9.5! 



Relati)(^e Importance 
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2.76 

2.58 

2.42 

2.56 

2.56 

2.70 

2.68 
2.91 
2.88 

2.79 
3.00 

2.93 
2.95 
3.22 
3.00 



3.05 

2.95 
3.25 



3.37, 



3.09 
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Duties , * ^ 

and Specific Wmpetencies*** ^ 



XI. 



C. SoZ^ct matoJujil^ {^oK. dziollation. 
V. Apply dzf^otiantjfi . 

1. Operate defoliation application 
equipment and power sources safely. 

2. Maintain, adjust, calibrate, and 
perform field repair on defoliation 
equipment. 

3. Mix recommended cotton defoliants 
conforming to manufacturer's label 
directions. 

4. Comply with manufacturer's label 
directions and legal requirements 

[ affecting timing of recomnended 
cotton defoliant application. 

5. Apply or arrange for application of 
recommended cotton defpliants ac- 

y cording lo manufacturer's label 
/ directions. 

•6. Recognize dangers of carry-over of 

chemical residues in application 

equipment. 

Hcuiv eating 

A. V^t^m<^^ tisnz to hcOiVd^t- 

1. Coordinate time of harvest with 
time of defoliation. 

2. Recognize climatic conditions 
essential for maximum harvest 
efficiency. 

3> Anticipate weather conditions in 



EKLC 



TociT area. 

B. Sztzdt a h(Vivz6ting and 6to^gz meXkod. 

1. Compare available harvest and ^ 
storage methods. 

2. Calculate expected costs and 
returns of custom verses fanp owned 
harvest and storage equipment. 

C. OpeJiatz hoAv^t and ^toKagz zqiuprnzvit. 
1. Safely operate cotton harvest 

equipment, storage equipment, and 
power sources. ^ 

23 



Relative Importance 
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3.05 
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and Specific Competencies*** 



2, Adjust, maintain, and perform 
field repair on cotton harvest 
and storage equipment. 

XII. Se^eottng a Gin 

A. Evatuatz z^^^ciizncy avcUZablz gin- 
ning {^acyUJjtiz^ . 

1. Compare grades of equivalent cot- 
ton ginned at various places. 

2. Compare pounds of lint from samp- 
les of cotton ginned at various 

' places. 

B. SzZzct a gin ba^zd on net. KoXann^ {^Kom 
ginni.ng . ^ 

1. Compare transportation costs. 
?. Evaluate convenience o'f available 
ginning facilities.^ 

XIII. Rzcognizing Cotton CZci66eA ' 

A. RecogKixze tPiz vaZaz oi tint cotton. 

1. Describe color characteristics. 

2. Estimate staple length. 

3. Compare and evaluate methods of 
ginning. 

B. Evaluatz thz chaJuicteA o{^ cotton, 

1. Interpret results of the micronaire. 

2. Compare results of tensile strength 
measurements. 

^ 3. Recognize uniformity of staple. 

4. Calculate maturity. ; 



Relative Importance, 
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22 
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XII/. fkiAkztxng 

A. Evatuatz mcvikzt mm in^^omation. 

1.. Compare prices from various markets. 
2. Calculate the differences between 

quoted prices and the cotton 

raised. 

B, Eyjolxxatz thz govznmznt pAogAom. 

1. Calfculate the government loan price. 

2. Secure proper forms from th^ Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Consfer- 
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1. Consider transportation charges! 
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2. Evaluate compress and storage 
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XI/. ' AnaZyz-Lng Production 
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1. Summarize crop year production 
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B. AnaZyze. ^txtuAe. production. 
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1. Evaluate future production fore- 
















cast. 
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2. Evaluate future demand predictions. 
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3. Calculate anticipated profits from 
















future production. 
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3.14 


4. Determine the role of cotton pro- 
















duction in your farming program. 
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3.23 



Table No. 2, page 19, is a rank order of relative importance of one 
hundred fifty-eight specific competencies and 2 general competencies for . 
cotton production with the weighted mean for each. The 2 general comoeten- 
cies are included because no specific competencies were developed for the)n; 
thus the independent general competencies in this case can be viewed as 

3ecU'ic competencie s. It ghOU T d &6 no ted t ha t nel'L l rB f uT llie UHii ei Ql — 

Competencies had responses in the^"does not apply" catagory. -indicating 
that those general competencies are useful as specific competencies in 
-^anking relative importance. ^ ' 



Table No., 2. Rank Ordar of 158 Specific Competencies and 2 Jnrfepenrfotf GencAo^' 
C^ompeX^nc^e^ for Cotton Production. . ^ * 















Sped tic 








Competency 


Specific or GencAoZ rCompetpncy 




Rank 


or 

^ Compztzncy 


Weighted 

Mp an 






NO, 








1 


V 


i C. 


4. 


Adjust planter for depth of pi anting. 


3.70. 


2. 


VI 


E. 


4. 


Mix rprnmmf*nHpd rnf tofi hprbiridps pnirformina tn 
manufacturer's label directions. 


3.65 


3 


VI 

/ 


E . 


6. 


AddIv or arranae for aoolication of recommended 
cotton herbicides according to manufacturer's 
la^l directions. 


3.56 


4- 


VI , 


r 

Cm 


b. 


Pomnlv with nfianij'f 3 rt urp r ' <i labpl Hi rprti nn<; ^nrl " 
leaal reauirpmpnts affpctina timina of rprom- 
mended cotton herbi ci de 3ppl i cati on / 


' 3.63 


5 


.VI . 


t . 


/ . 


Recoanizp danaprs of carrv-over of chpmiral 

■ \^ ^ III ^ ^ ^4 U 1 1 1 ^ \^ 1 ^ ^ 1 1 Y V 1 \J 1 ^ 1 1 ^^1 III ^ U 1 

residues in the soil and in application equip-- 
ment. 


3.63 


6 


XI 


C. 


1 . 


Safely operate cotton harvest equipment, 
storage equipment, and power sources. 


3.63 


7 


VI 


. C. 


1 . 


ReQognize approved herbicides. 


3.58 . 


8 


V. 


C. 


2, 


Determine the depth of planting in regard to 
environmental conditions. - 


3.57 


9 


VI 


D. 


3. 


Select appropriate chfemical for job. 


3.53 


10 


T T T 
III 


D. 


1 . 


Calibratp fprtilizpr anolieati'on eauihrnpnt 


3.51 


11 


:v. 


C. 


1. 


Select the vkri^^ best adapted to conditions. 


3.51 


12 


a 


E. 


3. 


Maintain, adjust,' calibrate, and bq able to 

nPirfnifTn fT p1 H r'Pn;i'i nn hpirhirirlp ;innl *ir;it'inn 

equipment. 


3.51 


13 


XI 


C. 


2. 


Adjust, maintain, and perform field repair on 
cotton harvp<;t and N<;toraap eQuinnfipnt 

Vtf \j i« \t \J II iiui Vv^iJU Qllvi 'iJU \J 1 ^ ^V4vi'.ik^iiiv^iiu. 


3. 51 


14 


II' 


C. 


2., 


Operate crop residue disposal equipment, plowing 












equipment, and power scjurces safely. 
Onpratp nlantinn pniiinnfipnt and nowpr <;oiJrrp<; 
.safely. 


3.49* 


1 R 


w 

V ■ 


r 

\j . 




3-49 , 


1 ^ 


II. 


A. 


1. 


Rproani7p 1 anH nn<;<;p,<;<>ina nhvsiral ronHitinn<; 
native fertility, and topography suitable for 
cotton Drodurtion 


3.47 




II. 


C. 


3. 


Maintain, adjust, and be able to perform field 
repair on crop residue disposal equipment, pi ow- 












^Tg^'equtpmtJiil, ^fi& power sources. — — 


— ».47 


18 


VI. 


E. 


1 . 


Operate mechanical weed control equipment, herb- 
icide application equipment, incorporation 
equipment, and power sources safely. , 


3.47 , 


19 


VII. 


A. 


1 . 


Identify mature and immature forms of harmfiil 
and beneficial insects. 


3.47 


20 


VII. 


E. 


6. 


Recognize dangers of carry-over of chemical 
residues in application equipment. 


3.47 


21 


X. 


D. 


4. 


Comply with manufacturer's laljel directions 

and legal requirements affecting timing of reco- 





26 
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(fable NqC 2, cont J \ ' 



Rank 



Specific 
Competency 
' or' 

Compttmcy 
No,, 



2Z ' 


in. 


D... 


2. 


23^ 


, •> v.. 


A. 


1 . 


24 


. /V. 


C. 


3; 


25 


- V. 


A. 


3. 


Z5|5 


■ V. 


*B. 


3. 


27 


III. 


A. 


2. 


2fi 




c. 


1. 


29" 


VI .■ 


G. 


3. 


'30 


VII. 


E. 


5. 


31 


-vi. 


C. 


2. 


32 


.yii. 


E. 


4. 


33 




B. 


1. 


34 


. X. 


. D. 


3. 


35 


vn ' 


D.' 1. 


36 


VII. 


E. 


4. 


3.7 


III. 


D. 


3. 


38 


V. 


C. 


6. 


39 


VI. 




4. 


40 


VI. 


D. 


2,. 


41 


VII. 


E. 


3. 


42 


X. 


D. 


5. 



Specific or GmzAiit Competency 



ERIC 



jmiended cotton defbliart^ application. 
Operate fertilizer application equipment and' 
power sources safely. ^ • 

Describe and recognize characteristics of a 
cotton seedbed. ' :^ . ^ 

Adjust planter to determined row width. 
Operate. tillage ^equipment and power sources 
safely. ' , 

Recognize moisture/conditions essential ait 
planting time, .f, . • ^ 

Jake soil samples. • ' 

*Detem?ine the row width for planting. 
Recognize effect of herbicide carry-over char- 
acteristics in soil. 

Apply or arrange for application of recommended 
cotton ixjjs^e^ to m«nufacturer''s 

label 3Trections. ' 
Appraise the performance of recOrmiehded herb- 
icides. ' ' "\ ^ ' ^ ; ' ^ 
Comply with manufacturer's label directions 
and legal requirements affecting timing of 
recomofiended cottQp? insecticide apoVltation: 
Recognize the growth stage of a cottoni plant 
that is ready to defoliate. , 
Mix recomrfiended cotton defoliants conforming., 
to manufacturer's label directlohs.* 
Develop a procedure for detection, t 
Comply with' manufacturer's label direttions 
and legal requirements affecting timing of 
recommended cotton fungicfde apnlication. • 
Maintain, adjust, and be able tff perform' field- 
repair on fertilizer application lequlpment and 
power sources, i . ^ 

Maintain, and be able to nerlorm field repair,, 
on planter. 

Rate recommended herbicides in terms of exr 
pected economic costs and returns. 
Recognize weed infestations &nd select a/ 
mechanjcaKand/or cultural and/or chemical 
weed control program. * ' 

Mix recommended cotton Insecticides ^conforming 
to manufacturer's *lab^l directions.^ 
AppJy or arrange for application of recommended 
cotton defoliahts accordlna to manufacturer's 
label directions, / . 



Weighted 
Mean 



3.47 
3, 4 A 

3.44 ^ 
3.44 

3.42 

3. '42 
3.40 
3.40 

■3.40 

3.40 
3.37 

3.37 

3.37 , 

3.37 
3.35 

3.35 

3.33 
3.33 • 
3.33 

3.33 
3.33 

3.33 



(Table No. 2, cont, ) 



Rank 



SF)ec1f1c 
Competency 

or 
GencAofc 
Competence/ 
No. 



43 


X. 


D. 


6. 


44 


V. 


A. 


4. 


45 


VI. 


B. 


3. 


46 


VI f. 


C. 


2. 


47 


II. 


C. 


1. 


48 


VI. 


D. 


1. 


49 


XI. 


A. 


1. 


50 


V. 


A. 


2. 


51 


XV. 


A. 


1. 


52 


VI. 


E. 


2. 


53 


VII. 


E. 


1. 


54 


^VI'. 


"A. 


1. 


55 


VI. 


B.. 


1. 


56 


VII. 


A. 


2. 


57 


XV. 


B. 


4. 


58 


ii; 


B. 


1 . 


59 


III. 


A. 


5. 


60 


III. 


C. 


1. 


61 


IV.- 


B.. 


1. 


62. 


vir. 


E. 


1. 


63 


VII. 


E. 


3. 


64 


X. 


D. 


1*-. 


65 


II.' 


A. 


3. 



Specffld or GeneAofc ComDetency 



Recoqnize dangers of carry-over of chemical 
residues in ar>pl1cation equipment, , 
Maintain, adjust, and be able to perform field 
repair on tillage equipment and power. sources. 
Rate methods of mechanical and cultural weed 
control in tferms of expected economic costs 
and returns. - 
Select insecticide in lenps of expected • 
economic costs and returns. , • 

Compare methods of plowinq land and select the 
method of nlowing. 
Compare weed control methods. 
Coordinate time of harvest with time of defol- 
iation, i ^ 
Compare methods of seedbed . preparation. 
Summarize crop year produetion record. 
Maintain, adjust, and be able to "perform field 
repair on mechanical weed control equipment 
• anrd power sources. 

Operate insecticide application equipment and 
power sources safely. 

Evaluate the economic impact of^ weeds on rer 
turns. . \ 

Identify methods of mechanical and culjtural 
weed control . ^ v ^ 

Select and util tz^^thods of anticipating 
development of harmful Insects. ^ 
Determine the role of cotton production in' 
yotir farming program. 

Explain the Influence crop residue disposal ^ 
and moisture conditions has on the tirfe to 
plow, land. . o " 

Evaluate the effect of fertilizer placement on 
yield responses. 

Calculate and compare costs per unit of nut- 
rient fi^m available fertilizer sources. 
Determine the varieties adapted to local 
conditions. 

Operate fungicide application. equipment and 
powlr sources safely. ^ > 
Mix recormiended cotton fungicides conforming 
to manufacturjer's labesl directions. . * 
Operate defoliation application equipment and 
power $ogrces safely. 

Develop crop rotation lor crop (ailtemation plan 
for soil building and for soil sanitation. 



Weighted 
Mean ' 




(Table No. 2\ cont.) 




66 

67 

6% 

69: 

70 
71 



7S 
79 

80 

Si' 
82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 

'88 

89 

90 



Specific 
Competency 

or 
GeneAoC 
CompeXe.nay 
' No. . 



III. 
•VII. 

VII. 
VIII. 

III. 
I II . 



A. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

A. 
A. 



1. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

.4. 




X. 
IV. 



c. 
c. 



5l 

V..B. 1 . 



VI. 
VI. 
VII. 



A. 
A. 
E. 



3. 
4. 

?.. 



XI. A. 2. 



XI. 
X. 

IV. 

IV. 
VII. 
VII. 



A. 
B. 

B. 

C." 

B. 

D. 



3. 
2. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 



Specific or G&neAaZ Competency 



ERIC 



List nutrient requirements for cotton nroduc- 
tion. 

Appraise performance of recommended insect- 
icides. 

Calculate costs and returns of a orogram to 
control insects. 

Maintain, adjust, calibrate, and be able to 
perform field repair on fungicide application 
equipment. 

Interpret soil test results specifically for 
cotton production. 

Compare costs .of methods of fertil izer apol i cat- 
ion. 

Compare quality of cotton seed. 
Recognize nutrient deficiencies by visual 
observation of plant. 

Calculate the mo^t economic combination of 

cotton nutrient sources^. 

Appraise the performance of mechanical and 

cultural Weed control methods. 

Maintain, adjust, calibrate, and perform field 

.rfepair on defol iation equipment. 

Calcul^ate anticipated profits from future" 

produation. ^ / ' 

SeZzct mdteAAXiLs ^o^ dziotiatJjon. ' 

Evaluate the^effect of seed variety^on.yield 

responses'. . . , 

Measure soil temperature to determine time to* 

plant. 

Identify grasses infesting cotton. 

Identify broadleaf plants infesting cotton. 

Maintain, adjust, calibrate, and perform field 

repair on insecticide equipment . 

Recognize climatic conditions (essential for 

maximum harvest efficiency. 

Anticipate weather conditions , in local areai 

Anticipate possibility of inclement weather ^ 

that* would affect defoliation time. 

Compare the: characteristics of locally adapted 

varieties. 

Compare advantages and disadvantages of cert- 
ified, locally produced or home saved seed. » 
Appraise performance of cultural insect control 
methods. ' , ^ 

Compare cultural and chemical i/isect control 
methocK. 

29 



Weighted 
Mean , 



'3.19 
3.19 
3.1<^ 

3.10 

3.16 

3.16 
3.16 

3,14 

3.14 

3.14 

3.14 

3.14 

3.;3 

3.12 

3.12 
3.12 
3.12 

3.1? 

'3.12 
3.12 

3.09 

3.07 

3.07 

3.07 

3.07 
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91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97' 

98 
99 

{oo 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 



106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

116 

116 



XJV. A. 

5(V. B. 
XV.. 

V. 3. 

VIII. £. 

X A". 

XI. B. 

VII. B. 

VIII. E. 

II. B. 

in. B. 

IX. B. 

XIV. a! 

VIII. c. 

■Vl.V. B. 



IV. A. 

VIII.. A'. 

VIII. C. 

IX. 'B. 

X. A. 

I. 4. 

, IV. C. 

VI. A. 

VIII. A. 



1. 
1. 
2. 

2: 

6. 
1. 
2. 

3. 
5. 



3. 

2.' 
2. 
2. 



1. 
3. 

3, 

5. 
2. 

6. 
2. 
1 . 



VIII. B. 2. 
IX. B. 4. 



Spetific or Ikruyut^ Competency 



Weighted 
Meqn 



ERIC 



; Compare priov from ya'^nuss mariiets. \ 3.07 
Evaluate fut*r^ fjroducrror forecasts. ' 3.07 
EvaJuate fu tBi^ Wctna predictions. 3.07 
Compare eart^Kid late p1«tinq. 3.05 
Recogntze (i^^p^ ^ chemtcal carry-over 
disease contfwi equipment. 3.05 
Evaluate the advantage of chemical defoljttion 
verses natural defoliation. 3.05 
Calculate expected Cgsts and returns of currom 
verses farm owned hdbvest and storage equio- 
ment. 3.05 
Select method of cultural insect coatrol in 
terms of expected economtc costs and returns. 3.02 
Apply or arrange for application of recommend- 
ed cotton fungicides actording to manufactur- 
er's label directions. • 3.0? 
Comply with legal requirements and conditions 
regarding disposal, of crop residues. 3.00 

6ouAau OjJ ^tiJuOUjLyvU and 6oll an\Q.ncbn^.nt6 . 3.00 
Recognize soil and plant conditions indicating^ 
irrigation is needed. " 3.W 
Calculate the differences between quoted prices 
and the cotton raised. ^ 3.00 
Appraise the performance of recommended fung- 
icides. . ^ . 2.98 
Secure proper forms from the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service for 
compliance with the government program. . 2.98 
Identify plant characteristics. 2.95 
Identify symptoms of harmful diseases. 2.95 
Select recommended fungicides in terms of 
expected economic costs and returns. 2.95 
Control water distribution over the field. 2.95 
Compute the cost of chSmical defoliation. 2.95 
Evaluate opportunities in cottoi\ production. 2.93^ 
Arrange for treating and/or securing seed. 2.93 
Discuss "the ways weeds are spread.- 2.93 
Evaluate .the economic impact of diseases on 
returns. • • 2.93 
Compare the effectiveness of cultural practices 
in controlling diseases. 2.93 
Determine amount of and time for applying 
irrigation for the most economic production 2.93 

aa 





135 
136 
137 

138 

139 
140 

141 
142 
143 

144 

145 



XIV. c. 
IV. c. 
IX. A. 

VI IT 

ti:, A. 

. I 3 



'III 



A 

C- 

A. 

A. 

A. 



1. 
4. 
3. 

1. 

3. 

4. 
7. 
2. 

8. 

2. 



V. 



Conmare anif select i:he method of cron '^'sidue 
disposaU * / • - ^.88 
Evaluate the Derfowance of se>x attractants 
and traps for insect con^l In cotton. • 2.88 
Exolain the ways in ^hich diseases an^ spread. | 2.88 
Describe practices considered beneficial in 
disease control promrams. , ' 2.88 
Operate irrigation Equipment safely, • _ ?.88 
Compare grades of equivalent cotton ginned at ■ j' 
various places. ' i 2.88 
Calculate the government loan price. ^ ' 2.88 
Evaluate compress and storage charges. 2.88 
Recognize approved fungicides. 2.8fi 
Calculate costs and returns of nrooram to 
control problem diseases. ■ ' 2.86 
Compare available harvest and storage methods. 2.86 
Calculat^jmatyrity. 2.86 
Evaluate^'convenience iDf available ginning 
facilities. , 2.84 
Study local weather conditions. 2.81 
Cowoare transportation costs. 2.81 
Interpret results of the mi cronai re. 2.81 
CoHoare advantages and disadvantages o"^ fall ^ 
anffl spring plowing. 2.79 
Maintain, adjust, and be able to perform field 
repair on irrigation equipment. 2.7Q 
Consider transportation charges. 2.7° 
Describe storage methods for saved* seed. * 2.77 
Anticipate production problems caused by. ' 
irrigation water. ' 2.76 . 
Compare cultural and chemica,l disease control 
"methods. . 2.74 
Canpare and evaluate methods of ginning. 2.74 
(Describe government policies that affect cotton 
prpduction. 2.72 
Name dis.eases infecting cotton. », 2.72 
'Explain effect of seed laws on seed selection. 2.71 
Compare pounds of lint from samples of cotton 
ginned at various places. i 2.71 
Calculate added costs and- returns from irrigat- 
ion. 2.70 
Analyze the effect the government cotton nrd- 
gram has on land selected. 2.69 . 



ERIC 
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(Table-No. 2. cont.) 



Rank 



Specific 
Competency 

or. 
GeneAod 
Compttejacy 
No. 



Specific or GzneJiai^ CMpetenGy 



Weil 



146 

147 
148 
149 



150 

151 

152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 



IX. A. 

XIII. A. 1. 

XIII. B. 3. 

IX. A. 1. 



IX. A. 2. 

IX. A. 4. 

XIII. A. 2. 

IX. A. 6. 

IX, A. 7.- 

XIII. B. 2. 

IV. A. 3. 

I. 2. 

IX. A. 5. 

IV. A. 2. 

I. 1. 



Comply with legal i lmm iii e ments conqerning 
irrigation. 2.*B 
Describe color chiapBMi^l sties. 2.67 
Recognize uniforml^M* staple. 2.67' 
Compare amcfunt and vMng of raiiifall to det- 
ermine whether pr u * ii t gat ion, frrigation, or 
controlled supplemsaat irrigiatfon is needed. 2.t5 
Appraise the effects of moisture on quantity 
and quality. 2.^ 
Evaluate ^fertilizer application through 
irrigation water. 1 2, SB 

Estimate staple length. „ 2.58 
Compare types of irrigation systems. 2.f^ 
Compute C9Sts of irrigation systems. 2.9f 
Compare results of tepsile strength measure- 
ments.. 2.S 
Explain- environmental influence on fiber 
quali.ty. , ' 2.49 

Lisl^the amouijt of production in the U.S. and 
the world. • ' 2.43 

Evaluate soil amendments used to aid water 
penetration. . 2.42 

Identify fiber properties. 2.31 
Discuss the history of cotton. 2.20 



tencies developed and validated 
broader effort. As mentioned 
tal elements used in develop- 



It should be noted that the specif -ic 

by- this study serve as only one part, of a 

earlier, the specific competencies are fur 

f 

Ing a curriculum for cotton production. It was tke intent of the National. 
Agribusiness Manpower Project that the compewicles developed for aqribuslness 
occupations be used In curriculum development ">-s Intent was expressed as 
the objective of "developing educational and trarirrng orograms with appropriate 
curricula relevant to the needs of agribusiness". 

Examples of currlculem matferlals developed to Support one of the specific 



competencies for horse production are Included as Appendix D of Employment 



r 




•26. 



flpprtunities ''W TiBrninj^Jlee^s in Agribusiness - Ipipetencies for rtjiise 



Pr^luction . The, e4||p1es of curHculuiti materiak "far horse prodiictiDi»>4«ere 



titasen becasse of tffl greater onliasls on horse iiriartion throughoHt Vtie 
llvrted States « 

Although not a jsmrt cr^ the objectivjps of tirfs smdy, it Seemed evident 

that a possible outc^ of the study could be a job description for erttry and 

first ^vancement leMBis of^ employment In cotton pnwluctlon. The^tics can 

used to describe bmadly those activities encipied^ by cotton cyrodt||t1bn 

employees, Appendix D Is a job description for •rtry and first advancement 

level employees In cotton production. The reade*- jawtloned, however, that 

at oreswrt the cotton production Industry lacks the formalized structure 

« 

exsistlng in other industri-es and governmental afenciws. This structure has, 
through union agreements, production line technoloqy, and government regulations, 
resulted In jobs being defined with great specificity. Many factors, such as 
geographical location and size of fann ooeration, addition to the absence 
of a formalized structure, contribute to the wide variation in tasks performed 
by cotton proiluction employees in cotton production. The reader is again 
cautioned thar due to the wine variation in the cotton oroduction Industry, 
This job desc^^Dtion may not oe completely relevant for a oartTdpi ar individual 
or geographiofe:^ location, Ar example would be the competencies nslating to 
irrigatiof nrr « fa-^ or in a oeographical locatior that only rams dryland 
rTCton. 
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APPENDIX B 

Ten Leading Cotton Production 
States and Responses from Each 
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Participants for the national validatjpn phase of the study were identified 
as outstanding cotton producers by state directors of agricultural education 
in 9 of 'the ten leading, states for cotton production. In addition to their 
leadership positions* in cotton production these additional factors contributed 
to the selection of the states listed below: • ^ j 

.1. These states are distributed throughout the United StateSv Cotton Belt. 

2. Their tbtal production is //he major portion of cotton produ^d in 
/ 

the United States. 

3. Virtually all circumstances under which cotton can be grown in the ' 
United' States' are found in these stages. 



Ten Leading Cotton Producina States from the December 1974 
Cotton Situation of the Agricultural Research Service - HSDA 



State 

1 • Texas 

2. .California 

3. Mississ:i"Dpi 

4. Arkansas 

5. Arizona 

6. Louisiana 

7. Alabama . ' 

8. Tenne^ee 

9. Georgia 
10. Oklahoma 



/ 



mon Bales 

3126 
2350 
1930 
1300 

900 • 
; 610 

570 

420 

400 

320 



Numher 
of 

Responses 
14* 

3 
10 

4 

0 

7 

3 
2 



8 



♦Number of members of the Texas advisory and validatinq committees 

39 ' 
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Duties with Comnonent General. Competencies 
Rank Ordered within Duty 
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VI. Controlling Weeds . ^ 

E. Apply a weed control program, 

C. Evaluate chemical weed control. 

D. Plan ^ weed control- nroaram. ^ ^ 
- Evaluate mechanical and cultural weed control. 

A. Recognize •that all weeds are harmful to cotton. * , 

» * 

V. Planting * ' 

C'. Adjust Planter. ' ' . 

A. Prepare sei^dbed for plan t4.nq. 

B. 'Determine the time to plant on dil^erent tyne soils. 

^ III. Selecting and' Using Fertilizers and Soil Amendments 
\ , .0- Apoly fertilizers. ^' ^ - 

^» A. Determine cotton macro and micro nutrient reqifi rements . 
^ ' C. Plan a fertility program using combinations of nutrient sources 

\ to be applied at designated times in sni^cified amounts. 

B. Compare yield results from using different sources of nutrients 
and soi 1 -oamendrnents . 

VII. Controlling Insects 

A. Determine the degree of insect threat. '< 

E. ,ADf5]y insect coi^trol program. * i 
yZ, Evaluate cKemie^ls fer "insect icontrol . \ ^ 

D. Plan an insect control program, 

B. Evaluate cultural insect control methods. 

XI. Harvesting <^ 

C. Operate harvest and storage equipment. > * 

A. Determine time to harvest, 

B. Select a harvesting and storage method. ^ 

f 

X. Defol iatinq • , 

D. Apply defoliants. 

B. Determine when to defoliate. 

C. Select material for defoliation. 

A.' Calculate the cost of and returns from defoliation. 

XV. Analyzina Production 

A. Calculate profits from production. , 

B. Analyze future orocjuction. 

II. Selecting and Preparing Soil for Cotton Production 

C. Plow the land. 

i A. Select the land to use. 

B. Determine the time to plow land. 

VIII. Controlling Diseases 

E. Apply a disease control program. 

C. ^Evaluate chemical disease control. 

^ B. Evaluate cultural disease control methods. 
A. Recognize (disease symptoms. 

D. Plan a disease control program.* 
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IV. Selecting the Variety and Obtaining Seed 

B. Evaluate characteristics of varieties. 

C. Select and secure seed. 

A. Recognize factors 6f variety selection. 

XIV. Marketing 

A. Evaluate markft news information. 

B. Evaluate oovernment program. 

C. Sell cotton. ^ . * 

XI 1. Selecting a Gin 

B. Select a ain based on net returns from ginnina; 

A. Evaluate efficiency of available ginning facilities. 

IX. Irrigation 

B. Apply irrigation. 

,^ A. -Plan an irrigation program. 

/_.. 

XIII. Recognize Cotton Classes 

B. Evaluate the character of cotton. 
A. Recognize the value of lifit cotton. 
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Cotton Production Employee - Evaluates mechanical , cultural, and chemical 
weed control and plans and applies a weed control orogram. Determines 
macro and micro nutrient requirements, compares yield results from using 
different nutrient sources, nlans a fertility program, and applies fert- ; 
ilizer. Determines degree of insect threat, comnares cultural and chemical 
insect control, ?nd nlans and applieS^insect control program. Selects a 
harvestino and storage method, determines time to harvest, and operates 
harvest and storage equipment. Calculates costs and returns from defolia- 
tion, selects defoliation material, determines time"^ defoliate, and 
applies defoliant. Calculates p^ofits and analyzes future production. 
Selects the land for planting, determines the time to plow, and plows the 
land. Recognizes disease symptoms, evaluates chemical and cultural disease 
control, and nlans and applies a disease control program. Recognizes 
factors of variety selection, evaluates variety characteristics, and selects 
and secures seed. Evaluates the government program and market news and 
sells cotton. Evaluates ginning efficiency and selects a gin. Mans and 
applies an irrigation program. EvaJ^ates the characte/" of cotton and 
r;ecbgnizes the value of lint cotton. 
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